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The Cenco-Pressovac Pump is ideal for backing 
up liquid or mercury diffusion pumps in low 
pressure systems. May be used to circulate or 








collect gases ... or to conduct fumes from dis- 
tillations to vents. It has large free air displace- 
ment... 34 liters per minute. Guaranteed to No. 90510A Cenco- 
attain 25 microns pressure. When compressed Pressovac Pump for 
air is required, this pump will satisfy the need 115 volts, 60 cycles, 
... 10 Ibs. per square inch, maximum. Designed A.C. 
for trouble-free operation and long service. edele ese quaitatihe 
Price, each... . $75.00 for other voltage, 
frequencies, and di- 
W rite Dept. G for rect current. 
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Here is another new product of Corn- 
ing Research . . . sturdy PYREX brand 


glzss reactors for organic solutions 


involving viscous materials. The lower 
section is mold blown for maximum 
strength and, of course, gives you all 
the advantages inherent in PYREX 
brand glass. The top is of heavy 
pressed construction. A wide opening 
permits easy access to the interior. 
Thus, you can use these PYREX re- 
actors for a wide range of service. 
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Brand GLASS 


ia REACTION 


KETTLES! 
PYREX brand reactors are available 


now from your laboratory dealer in 
2000, 3000 and 4000 ml capacities 
with interchangeable tops—the un- 
dersurface of which is fine ground to 
assure a tight seal. The four top open- 
ings accommodate interchangeable 
ground joints for quick assembly to 
condensers, stirrers, funnels, etc. 
Clamps for securing top to vessel 
as well as heating mantles are also 
available from your laboratory dealer. 


<\& Stocked by Leading Laborctory Supply Houses 


CORNING GLASS WORKS + CORNING, N. Y. 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


TS DIVISION LABORATORY GLASSWARE « SIGNALWARE » GLASS PIPE - GAUGE GLASSES « LIGHTINGWARE - OPTICAL GLASS « Gi 
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Annual Meeting 
The program tor the A.L.C. An- 
Meeting (See 117 and 


118) has been enlarged this year to 


nual pages 
include technical papers in coopera- 
tion with the University of Chicago 
Illinois Tech- 
Members of the Institute are 


and the Institute of 
nology. 
cordially invited to attend the tech- 
nical sessions on May 6th, the pro 
fessional sessions on May 7th, and the 
Medal Banquet to be 
held on the May 7th. 


Reservations fot 


Presentation 
evening of 
(juests are welcome. 
hotel 
to the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5349 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illin- 
Medal 
Presentation Banquet (Tickets 
$4.50) should be sent to Miss Mary 
Alexander, Universal Oil Products 


Company, 310 South Michigan Ave- 


rooms should be sent directly 


ois. Reservations for the 


nue, Chicago 4, Illinois. The general 
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New Directory Planned 

A new Directory of the mem- 
bers of THe AMERICAN INsTI- 
rUTE OF CHEMISTS is in course 
of preparation. The names of 
members, their positions, bus- 
iness addresses, and mailing ad- 
dress if it differs from the bus- 
iness address, will be included. 
A card will be mailed to each 
member soon. To insure that 
your name, your position, and 
listed 


in the new directory, please fill 


vour firm are correctly 


out the card and return it 


promptly. 











chairman, of the Committees of the 


Chicago Chapter under whose au- 
spices the 1949 Annual Meeting is 
being held, is Dr. Vanderveer Voor- 
hees, F.A.LC., 910 South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 








SUPEROXOL’ REAGENT 


(Hydrogen Peroxide 30% Merck) 


N THE PAST, Superoxol Reagent has 
come to you in specially made, 
wax-lined glass bottles. This precau- 


a tion was necessary because the un- 
excelled purity of this Merck product 
does not allow the presence of a pre- 

Unbreakable, parents ag , 
, P Now Merck has adopted a novel 
- aT: htwei q ht Polyethylene container for Superoxol 
Contei Reagent. This development elimi- 
ontainer nates, at once, the need for wax 


lining, the disadvantage of excess 
bulk, and possible losses due to 
breakage. 





These new, unbreakable containers i 

@ preserve the high purity of Superoxol 
Reagent 
@ possess superior pouring qualities (when 
poured from a Polyethylene bottle, liquid 
does not tend to drip) 
e utilize the ingenious Merck-developed 
Safety-vent Closure: a Vinylite cap which acts 
as a “safety valve" in relieving excess pres- ’ 
sure built up within the bottle 


tlong with the added convenience in stor- 
ing ind handling, this highly favored oxidizer 
now is available at a reduced price 


The special container and closure 
for Superoxol Reagent are examples 
of the care which Merck constantly 
devotes to the adaptation of new 
materials to the packaging of labo- 
ratory chemicals. Another recent in- 
novation is the introduction of 


Reduced varnished labels for all Merck Labo- 
j ratory Chemical bottles. MERCK 
ala: LABORATORY CHEMICALS COMBINE 


MAXIMUM PURITY WITH MAXIMUM 
UTILITY. That is why so many chem- 
ists specify Merck on every order. 





MERCK 
LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


MERCK & CO., Inc. . Manufuclaring Chemesls RAHWAY, N. J. 





New York, N. Y.~- Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Chicago, Ill. - Elkton, Va. - Los Angeles Calif 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Limited, Montreal + Toronto - Valleyfield 














PROGRAM 
Annual Meeting 1949 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in cooperation with the University of Chicago and Illinois Institute of 
Technology 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, May 6-7, 1949 


FRIDAY, MAY 6 


9:00 a.m. —Registration. 


10:30-12:00 a.m.—Technical Session, Joint with Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


“Jet Propulsion and Jet Fuels,’’ John T. Rettalliata, 
Dean of Engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology. 


“Problems of Mixing,’’ John Henry Rushton, Director, 


Department of Engineering, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 
12:00 Noon —lLuncheon meeting of A.I.C. National Council. 


2:00- 5:30 p.m.—tTechnical Session, Joint with Institute for the Study of 
Metals, Institute for Nuclear Studies, and Institute of 
Radiobiology and Biophysics, University of Chicago. 

‘“‘Nuclear Processes in the Atmosphere,’’ John A. Simp- 
son, Jr., Assistant Professor of Physics, Department 
of Physics and Institute for Nuclear Studies. 

“Age Determination by Radio-carbon Content; World- 
Wide Assay of Natural Radio-carbon,"’ Willard F. 
Libby, Professor of Chemistry, Institute for Nuclear 
Studies. 

“The Measurement of Temperatures of Oceans of Past 
Geological Ages,’ Harold C. Urey, Distinguished 
Service Professor of Chemistry, Department of Chem- 
istry and Institute for Nuclear Studies. 

“Some Applications of Scintillating Crystals in the 
Field of X-rays and Radioactive Materials,’ Robert 
J. Moon, Assistant Professor of Physics, Institute of 
Radiobiology and Biophysics. 

“Oxide Film Studies of Metals,"’ T. N. Rhodin, Jr., 
Instructor, Institute for the Study of Metals. 


7:30 p.m. —Annual A.I.C. business meeting. 
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In Canada: Merck & Co. Limited, Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 


SATURDAY, MAY 7 


9:00 a.m. —tLate Registration. 
10:00-12:00 a.m.—Symposium, ‘‘What Can Be Done to Stimulate Basic 
Research?” 


‘How Germany Did It,"" Roger Adams, Chairman, De- 
partment of Chemistry, University of Illinois. 


“Who Should Support What Research?’’ C. C. Furnas, 
Director, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories. 


“The Role of Universities and Industry-Financed Re- 
search,’’ Speaker to be announced. 


12:00 Noon —Luncheon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Chem- 
ists. 


2:00- 5:30 p.m.—Symposium, ‘The Chemist Looks at His Future." 


“The Chemist's Economic Status,"’ Louis Koenig, Ar- 
mour Research Foundation. 


“The Chemist His Own Employer,’’ Otto Eisenschiml, 
Scientific Oil Compounding Company. 

“Advantages of the Industrial Laboratory,’’ Edward L. 
Gordy, Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


“Extension of Chemistry into Non-Chemical Industries," 
Earl P. Stevenson and Raymond Stevens, Arthur D. 
Little & Company. 


“Governmental Impingements Upon Industrial Re- 


search,"" John W. Anderson, Nattional Patent 
Council. 
6:00 p.m. —Reception for Professor Warren K. Lewis, Medalist. 
7:00 p.m. —Medal Award Dinner. 


“Introductory Remarks,’’ Lawrence H. Flett, President, 
The American Institute of Chemists. 


“The Medalist,’’ Francis J. Curtis, Vice President, Man- 
santo Chemical Company. 


“The Professional Achievements of Warren K. Lewis,’ 
James R. Killian, Jr., President, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Medal Address, Warren K. Lewis, Emeritus Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 























More Pathologist—Clinical 


Chemist Controversy 


Dr. Foster D. Snell, F.A.LC. 
Past President. ASM. 


(One of a series ot editorials being prepared by members of the Council of 


‘The American Institute of Chemists.) 


ISTORICALLY, in 1924. the 

American Chemical Society, the 
American Medical Association, and 
the American Association of Pathol- 
ogists and Bacteriologists agreed that 
(1) no professional individual or or- 
ganization should be required to place 
itself under the direction of a repre- 
sentative of another profession and 
(2) that at least these three organi- 
zations would cooperate when legis- 
lation is proposed. The AMA started 
to break the agreement in 1926 al- 
though it is still officially in effect. 


In 1949 there is before the New 
Jersey legislature a bill which says 
“Any person shall also be regarded 
as practicing medicine and surgery, 
within the meaning of this chapter, 
who makes any examination, test or 
analysis of any fluid, excretion, se- 
cretion or tissue of the human body 
or of any organism contained therein, 
where such examination, test or an- 
alvsis is made for use or ts used in 
connection with the diagnosis or 
treatment of any human disease, pain, 
injurv, deformity or physical condi- 


tion or for the confirmation of such 
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diagnosis or treatment.” A grand- 
father clause is provided. 

Currently a National Board to 
certify chemists qualified for clinical 
chemistry is being set up with a nine- 
man board on which the AIC is rep- 
resented. That is one method of 
defense. 

What else to do! Every AIC mem- 
ber in New Jersey has been advised 
and asked to protest to the members 
of the New Jersey Senate Committee 
on Public Health. If you live in 
New Jersey, write now to Kenneth 
C. Hand, Elmer H. Wene, C. Wes- 
ley Armstrong, Jr., and Anthony J. 
Cafiero at State House, Trenton, 
New Jersey, with copies to A, J. Ny- 
dick, 270 Broadway, New York 7, 
N.Y. The Institute is actively guid- 
ing the opposition. Only the New 
Jersey Chapter can appear officially. 

At present any one can call himself 
a chemist. Some concrete way of po- 
licing our profession is needed to pre- 
vent unqualified persons from repre- 
senting themselves as chemists. If 
we had it, we should be less vulner- 
able to such attacks. In other pro- 


fessions it is done through licensing. 
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Kolthoff Receives Nichols 
Medal 

Dr. I. M. Kolthoff, F.A.L.C., of 
the University of Minnesota, was 
presented with the William H. Nic- 
hols Medal, March 1!}th, at a joint 
meeting of the New York Section 
of the American Chemical Society 
and the Society of Chemical Industry, 
held at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. C. F. Rassweiler, F.A. 
L.C., chairman of the New York 


Section, presided. 





e Sturdy 
e Low-Priced 
e Weight 12 lbs. 


e Easy to learn vane ; : . 
. The medal citation to Dr. Kolth- 
e Now back transier device speeds off reads: “For world leadership in 


up calculations ‘ . f 
integrating into modern analytical 





chemistry the pertinent branches of 








RE’S THE ANSWER to the scientist's 

jemand for a low priced, fast calcula- physical science, for outstanding ser- 
tor. Entirely portable. Unexcelled for vice in the training of analytical 
sturdy construction. chemists, and for rich contributions 
THE ORIGINAL-ODHNER will perform to the theories of solutions, especially } 

all needed calculating operations, from interfacial phenomena and electrode 
the simplest to the most complicated, at recations.” 
a tremendous saving of time and en- } 
inca | New Officers 

© wnentidiittes af the merkinn thoes 

a ccomaan " pe tee proripgrnc The Commercial Chemical De- 

multislicetiens end divisions. velopment Association announces the 

’ se of reciprocals and complements election of the following officers: 

etc., are remarkable. President, C. D. Goodale, Commer- 
t is low priced, handy and it is within cial Solvents Corporation, Terre 
the “one man business”, the Haute, Indiana; vice president, F.A. | 
r scientist, to whom Soderberg, General Dyestuff Corpora- | 

ie — oe ae tion, New York, N.Y.; Treasurer, 
C. W. Walton, Minnesota Mining 

4sk for Bulletin 10-43 and Manufacturing Company, St. 


Paul, Minnesota, and executive secre- 








SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A tary, G. ©O. Cragwall, Charles 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. Phizer and Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
ACMA EE New York. 
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Scientific Manpower and 


the Universities 
Dr. B. D. Van Evera, F.A.L.C. 


Professor of Chemistry and Head of the Chemistry Department, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


(A talk given at a recent meeting of the Washington Chapter, A.I.C.) 


VHE universities’ role in the scien- 


tific manpower picture is very 


largely that of producer. It is true 


that a relatively small number of 
scientists are employed as teachers. It 
is also true that a number of the uni- 
versities have gone into the field of 
contract research in a big way, and in 
a few cases employ scientists by the 
score, or even by the hundreds, purely 
as research personnel. But, in any 
case, the total so employed by the 
universities makes up only a small 
fraction of the total scientific man- 
power oft the country. 

That the universities have had a 
difficult the past few 
years Is Just 
how difficult those times have been, 
however, is probably not appreciated 
faced by a 


time during 


common knowledge. 


by those not immediately 
veritable tidal-wave of entering stu- 
dents, Faculties had been pared to a 
war—or had 


Between V-J 


and the open- 


minimum during the 
been given war-leave. 
Day, in August 1945, 
ing of the winter term in January 
or February 1946, faculties had to be 
restored and augmented, large class- 


rooms had to be obtained where small 


ones had sufficed before, and additional 
facilities for laboratory courses had to 
be provided. This was an Herculean 
task to be done at a time of critical 
shortage of both men and materials. 
Small wonder if a few courses were 
not as well offered as they had been 
in the days when the ivory towers 
were real ivory. On the whole, the 
American education system has done 
an excellent job of caring for the one 
million G.1.’s, the thousands of non- 
G.L.’s 


tarily stopped to enter civilian war 


whose education was volun- 
work, and the sons and daughters of 
families, who, due to high current 
wages in a number of fields, are now 
able, for the first time, to afford a 
college education. 

The stratagems that were adopted 
to meet the needs were many and 
varied. At The George Washington 
University with no new construction, 
we increased the effective laboratory 
space available for instruction in ele- 
mentary chemistry by using discarded 
boxes in which shells for the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Services’ 4.2-inch mor- 
tar are shipped. The boxes are ex- 
pendable, and we got them in less 
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than a week, whereas the best esti- 
mate we could get to manufacture 
suitable boxes was over a month—if 
the lumber could be found. The stu- 
dents’ equipment is kept in one of 
these boxes, and the boxes for an en- 
loaded on trucks and 


tire class are 


stored in the basement. In this way, 


and by running laboratories trom 


eight a.m. to ten p.m., we increased 
the effective capacity of one labora- 
tory from 320 to 960. This applica- 
tion to the Biblical injunction to beat 
our swords into ploughshares, plus 
the adoption of some modern manu- 
facturing techniques for handling 
materials, has been quite satisfactory, 
as well as economical. 

Other universities used other and 
probably better devices to meet their 


All in all, the 


teaching protession met the problem 


needs as they arose. 
squarely, solved it adequately, and as 
a member of that profession, I am 
proud of it. 


Degrees Awarded in all Fields of 


Learning, 1947-1948 
l | Ce. 
17 48 H Inere 
Bachelor's 266,893 186,500 43.11 
Master's 41,710 26,731 56.06 
Doctor's 4,439 3,497 26.94 


The great increase in numbers of 


students since the war is only now 
being reflected in increasing numbers 
The school year 1947- 


48 saw the greatest number of per- 


of graduates. 


sons receiving degrees in the history 
Note that the largest 
the 
master’s degree, which may be ob- 


of the country. 


increase, 56 per cent, came in 


nN 
to 


CHEMIST 1949 
tained in one or two years. It may 
be expected that even greater num- 


bers of graduates will receive diplo- 
mas in the next few years. 


Degrees in 1947-48 


S Engi I 
Bachelor's 37,366 29,841 67,207 
Master's 6,246 3,849 10,095 
Doctor's 1,527 233 1,760 


The above statistics are those of the 
LU. S. Office of 
Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering 1947-1948 


( 


( . : } I 


i-ducation. 


Bachelor's 7,183 3,626 10,809 
Master's 1,306 882 2,188 
Doctor's 523 71 594 

Note that the total graduate de- 


grees is about one-fourth otf the total 
bachelor’s degrees. COne-fourth, then, 
ot our bachelor’s graduates have gone 
into graduate work to replace those 
who just received advanced degrees, 
and, if the graduate schools are grow- 
ing, more than one-fourth have gone 
to graduate school and and so were 
not available for employment. 

This, then, is the picture of what 
universities last 


grew in vear. 


What of the future? 


our 


The report of the President’s Com- 
Higher f 
little help. True, it says that there 
should be 4,600,000 individuals in 
college by 1960 (they estimated that 
there were 2,300,000 in college in 


1947), but the report is very general 


mission on Education is of 


and has the air of a missionary tract 
in the way it attempts to give some- 
thing (meaning education) to every- 


one, even though they may not want 
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SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER AND 


it. I am afraid, therefore, that their 
estimates must be dismissed as wishful 
thinking. 

Last year, the Office of Scientific 
Research 


Council circulated a questionnaire to 


Personnel of the National 


a large number of colleges for the 


purpose of determining first, how 
many graduates in science there were 
in 1948, and second, how many stu- 


dents of junior status there were en- 


rolled 


niors were presumably the individu- 


at the same time, ‘These ju- 


als who would achieve baccalaureate 
1949. 


that these figures did not cover all 


degrees in Let me emphasize 


the institutions of higher learning in 
the United States, but I believe that 
These 


that there would 


a fait sampling was achieved. 
numbers indicated 
be roughly fifty per cent more gradu- 


1949 


In chemistry 


science in than there 


1948, 


dication was that the increase would 


ates in 
were in the in- 
be forty per cent. If true, this would 
mean that some 15.000 young people 


will 
1948-49 in the fields of chemistry and 


receive bachelor’s degrees in 


chemical engineering. 


It has not been possible to get con- 
crete data on how many master’s and 
doctor's degrees may be expected this 
The smaller number of indi- 
field 


perhaps less attractive to the statisti- 


year. 


viduals makes studies in this 


cians, and the uncertainties of re- 
search make anv results somewhat less 


reliable. So all we can do is guess. 


”*) 


PHE UNIVERSITIES 
My guess is that there will be a 
flood of 


vanced degrees this year—at least in 


great individuals with ad- 


the field of chemistry. One depart- 


ment head expects to grant about 


twenty-five Ph.D.’s during the acad- 
1948-49, 


granted only five last year. 


whereas he 
( ther 


reports are not far different. It would 


emic year 


not be surprising if the total number 
of Ph.D.’s in for 1948-49 


1500. or three times 


science 
reached nearly 
the number for the preceding year. 

Why this big number? It takes at 


least three and usually four years 
after the bachelor’s to attain a Ph.D. 
1941 to 1945, very 


getting their bachelor’s degrees went 


From few men 


to graduate school. Instead they 
went into the army, into civilian pro- 
duction for the army, or into re- 
search for the NDRC or the armed 
\fter V-] day, they wrote 
got back to 
school, a great many in 1945, even 
more in 1946; 1945 and 4 are 1949, 
That is the reason why there will be 
Ph.D.’s this vear. 


The flood will continue. 


forces. 


their final reports and 


a flood of 
I have 
heard of no graduate school that has 
had 
anv vear since the war. 
havine been kept full, the flour will 


a shortage of entering students 
So, the mill 


continue to come out, 

Trainine in science does not end 
with the Ph.D. any more. Post-doc- 
toral training is a must in the com- 
plete training of the modern scientist. 
The wonderful work done by the Na- 
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tional Research Council Fellowships 
since they were first awarded in 1919 


has been increasingly augmented as 


the value of post-doctoral training 
has become increasingly apparent. 


Pre-war, this support came from in- 
dustry and from the estate of one of 
those multi-millionaires whose passing 
scene is to be 
much regretted — the Rockefeller 
Foundation. RCA, Merck and Com- 
pany, Electric, the Bell 


Telephone system and others too nu- 


from the American 


General 


merous to mention have joined the 


movement, realizing that they will 
benefit in direct proportion as Ameri- 
can science benefits. Last year, the 


Government entered the picture 
through the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which established a large num- 
ber of fellowships, over three hundred 
in all, on both the pre-doctoral and 


post-doctoral level. 


These fellowships, and others like 
them that doubtless will be 
lished, should help produce not only 

better 
Better 


a student who has had a good meal 


estab- 
more, but scientists for 


America. scientists, because 


and who does not have to worry 
about where the next one is coming 
from can do better graduate work 
than one whose financial, and there- 
fore, his gastronomic, future is un- 
certain. In this way we will have 
for years to come a continuous sup- 
ply of the life-blood of American in- 
well trained in 


dustry, individuals 


the basic sciences. 
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Snell to Receive Chemical 
Industry Medal 


Dr. Foster Dee Snell, F.A.I.C., 
president of Foster D, Snell, 
New York, N. Y., has been named 
by unanimous vote of the council of 
Chemical 
London, England, to receive the So- 
ciety’s Gold Medal for 1949. 


Inc., 


the Society of Industry, 


The medal is awarded bi-annually 
by the Society’s council to a person 
“who has attained eminence in ap- 
The 


first awarded in 1896, and has since 


plied chemistry.” medal was 
been awarded to only one American, 
Professor Ira Remsen of Johns Hop- 


kins University in 1904. 


Dr. Snell will receive the medal 
at the Society’s meeting at Manches- 
ter, England, on July 13th, when he 
will deliver an address on a phase of 
surface activity. His special field of 
interest is surface active phenomena, 
which embraces the action of soaps, 
detergents, wetting agents, and simi- 
lar products. He has been engaged 
in applying science to the problems 
of industry as a consulting chemist 
in New York and Brooklyn for near- 
ly thirty years. He heads the consult- 
ing firm bearing his name. He was 


for many years Honorary Secretary 
of the American Section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, and has 
been its chairman. He is a_ past 
president of THe AMerRICAN INstTI- 


TUTE OF CHEMISTS. 




















Patentable Inventions and 


Patent Rights 


Elementary Principles 


A. J. Nydick, F.A.LC. 


Patent Attorney, Ne« 


York, N. Y. 


(This is the third of a series of papers prepared by members of, and reviewed 
before publication by, the Member Advisory Committee, New York Chapter 


A.L.C.) 


A LTHOUGH many chemists and 
today 


ot 


. chemical engineers are 


fairly conversant with some the 


basic principles pertaining to patents, 
find 


quently pose questions evidencing un- 


we that a goodly number fre- 


familiarity with such principles. 


Nature of Patentable 
Inventions 


Patents are granted for new and 


useful products and processes. A pat- 
ent is granted only if there be an in- 
vention. A patentable invention has 


been defined as a conception of a 


means of accomplishing a useful result 
and the reduction of the conception to 
practice. 

In order to avoid the loss of time 
involved by merely duplicating that 
which has been done before, it is best 
to the literature before 


survey pro- 


ceeding to carry on experiments in 


order to determine whether a con- 


ception has merit. 

It is to be noted that searches, par- 
ticularly in chemical should 
cover Chemical Abstracts, Chemische 


Zentralblatt, British Abstracts, In- 


Cases 


dustrial Arts Index, and the Patent 
Office public records. The outstand- 
ing encyclopedias, such Beilstein, 
Gmelin, Mellor, Thorpe, etc., should 


also be reviewed. 


as 


Full and complete notebooks of the 
be 


served. Such notebooks should contain 


work done should carefully pre- 
an understandable record of concep- 
tions, as well as all of the experimen- 
tal data. 

If possible, every effort should be 
made to establish corroboration by 
witnesses of the progress of pertect- 
at all 


ce mnception 


trom 
to 


ing an invention 


the 


Stages 
original thereof 
ultimate reduction to practice. 
Such corroboration can be achieved 
by showing the notebooks, the prod- 
ucts, the methods emploved, etc., to 
persons in whom one can conhide and 
who fully understand what they see 
and what is told to them. 
When felt that 


sheuld be patented, the inventor can 


it is invention 
and should help the patent attorney 
who is preparing the application by 
(a) the deficiencies of 


(b) the 


pointing out 


prior products or processes; 
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advantages of the invention; and (c) 
the particulars in which the invention 
differs from prior products or pro- 


Cesses, 


Infringements 


The owner of a patent freguently 
is of the opinion that his rights are 
being infringed and is surprised when 
his attorney informs him that the ap- 
parently infringing product or process 
falls outside the scope of the claims. 

The claims of the patent define the 
of the patentee’s monopoly. 


Those limits may be severely rigid or 


limits 


relatively elastic, depending upon the 
narrowness the the 
A study of the Patent Of- 


fice file wrapper will disclose the ex- 


or broadness of 


invention, 


tent to which the inventor himseff 
restricted the scope of the claims in 
order to overcome references cited by 
the Examiner during the course of 
the prosecution of the application. 

If one is charged with infringe- 
ment, the literature should be searched 
in order to find if there are anticipat- 
ing references which the Examiner 
overlooked. It is also important to 
effort to find out if an 


exert every 


anticipating product or anticipating 
process was in public use or public 
sale at least one year before the filing 
date of the application which matured 
into the patent. 

If one feels that his patent is being 
infringed, study the claims carefully 
and then decide whether they cover 


the offending product or process. 
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Ownership of Patents 


and Licenses 


There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing concerning the ownership of 
patent rights to inventions. Some of 
the pertinent points are as follows: 

Where a person is employed to in- 
vent, the inventions made in carrying 
out the duties of that employment be- 
long to the employer. This fundamen- 
tal. principle is equally as applicable 
to the consultant who is retained by 
a client to carry on a research project 
as it is in the instance of the salaried 
employee. 

Where a person is not employed to 
invent, but uses the facilities of the 
employer in perfecting an invention, 
the inventor owns the patent but the 
employer has an unwritten, implied 
license called a “Shop Right” to prac- 
tice the invention. 

As to licenses granted by the owner 
of the patent to another to practice 
the invention, it is to be noted that 
such licenses are legal contracts and, 
like all legal instruments, they should 
be carefully drawn after the fullest 
negotiation. 

In carrying on negotiations for the 
licensing of a patent, the following 
should be considered : duration, royal- 
ty rate, rights of cancellation by either 
party, duty to defend if charge is 
that 
fringed, who bears the expense of 


made another's patent is in- 


pursuing infringers, and many other 
items that inevitably arise when a 


business deal is being closed, 





























We Present the Chapters 


Brief stories about a number of the 
Chapters of the A.I.C. have already 
been THe CHEMIST 
from time to time. We are happy to 
add that of 


published in 


The Niagara Chapter 
Rev. James J. Pallace, $.J., Chairman 

N January 9, 1932, a group of a 

dozen chemists from the Niagara 
Frontier met and formed the Buffalo 
Chemists’ Club. Approximately half 
the members of this group were al- 
ready members of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS and the 
prime purpose of the gathering was 
to organize a local chapter of the IN- 
STITUTE. It was not very long before 
a sufficient number of members signi- 
fied in writing that they were in 


¢ 


favor of the formation of a local 
chapter. The charter was granted in 
December 1932, the Niagara 
Chapter, A.1.C., was born. 


Most of the preliminary work of 


and 


organization was done by Dr. How- 
ard W. Post, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Buffalo. More- 
over, he serv ed as secretary-treasurer 
for the first four years of the Chap- 
ter’s existence, and then one year as 
vice chairman, and one year as chair- 
man. 

The first officers of the Niagara 
Chapter were: Chairman, William J. 


Cotton; vice chairman, Maurice C. 
Taylor; secretary-treasurer, Howard 
W. Post; chapter 
John F, Williams. 


The Niagara Chapter has conduct- 


representative, 


ed several interesting symposia which 
have been published in THE CHEM- 
ist. Among these were, “The Chem- 


ist and Industry,” “Chemists’ Con- 
tracts,” “Licensing,” “Cost Account- 
ing,” and “Educational Requirements 


for Secondary School Teaching.” 

In 1936, the Niagara Chapter was 
host for the Annual Meeting of the 
A.L.C., which was held at the Statler 
Hotel in Buffalo. 

Five members of the Niagara Chap- 
the Schoellkopf 
Medal, the annual medal award of 
the Western New York Section of 
the American Chemical Society. One 


ter have received 


of these was Lawrence H. Flett, our 
new national president of the INstI- 
TUTE. Mr. Flett was vice chairman 
of the Niagara Chapter in 1943-1944 
for a short time before being trans- 
ferred to New York. Marvin J. Udy, 
the recipient of the Schoellkopf medal 
in 1948, is 
year. Others who brought this same 
INSTITUTE were Dr. 
Alexander Schwarchman, the late 
Dr. Raymond R. Ridgway, and the 
late Arthur W. Burwell. 

Maurice C. Taylor is the only 


vice chairman for this 


honor to the 
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surviving, active member of the small 
group that first met in January 1932. 
During the past year, he was chair- 
York Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 


man of the Western New 


ciety. 
Dr. M. H. 


treasurer of the Niagara Chapter, and 


Fleysher is secretary- 
Lester F. Hoyt is national councilor. 


The Niagara Chapter's 


Chairman 


Pallace, S.J., is 
associate professor of chemisthy at 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York, 


where he teaches undergraduate and 


Father James J. 


graduate courses in physical chemis- 
try. 

A native ef New York city, Father 
Pallace entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1927 upon graduation from Xavier 
High School. He studied at Boston 
College and Fordham University, 
where he was instructor in chemistry 
from 1934 to 1937. Upon completion 
of his theological and ascetical studies 
in 1942, he 
College. 


Father 


was assigned to Canisius 
Pallace is also active in 
other scientific organizations. He is a 
member of the American Chemical 
Society and chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Western New 
York Section. He is a member of the 
for the Ad- 


vancement of Science and the Chemi- 


American Association 


cal Corps Association, Since 1946, he 


has been chairman of the Chemistry 
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Section of the Jesuit Science Associa- 


tion, Eastern States Division, 


Chemistry may well be called his 
avocation since his primary vocation 
is that of a priest. However, he com- 
bines the two in his position as a 
teacher and a guide for the young 
chemical 


men starting out in the 


world. 


Simha Elected to Sigma Xi 


Dr. Robert Simha, F.A.1.C., consul- 
tant to the Division of Organic and 
Materials of the National 


Bureau of Standards, has been elec- 


Fibrous 
ted to honorary membership in the 
Society of Sigma Xi. Dr. Simha is 
recognized for his research in high 
have 


polymers. His investigations 


been concerned with hydrodynamic 


aspects of colloids; viscosity of gases, 
liquids, and solutions; the theory of 
the physical properties of polymers, 
and polymerization reactions. He re- 
Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Vienna in 1935. In 
1945 he joined the National Bureau 
of Standards. He received the Lalor 
in 1940, the 


Sciences 


ceived the 


Foundation Award 
Washington Academy of 
Award in 1945, and the A. Cressy 
Morrison Award from the New 
York Academy of Sciences in 1948. 
He represented the Bureau of Stan- 
Rheologi- 
cal Congress meeting in Schevenin- 
gen, Holland, in September 1948. 


dards at the Intenational 
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Industrial Movies Sought 


Lloyd F. Brooke, chairman of the 
Movie Committee for the Pacific 
Chemical Exposition to be held No- 
vember 1-5, 1949, is searching for 
industrial and educational movies 
which can be previewed for possible 
inclusion in the movie program which 
will run continuously during the Ex- 
position. Suggestions should be sent 
to him in care of the California Re- 
search Corporation, Richmond, Cali- 


fornia. 


Bivins Appointed 

Franklin H. Bivins, F.A.I.C., has 
been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York. He has been connected 
with the company since 1941, Lee 
H. Bristol, executive vice president 
was appointed president, and Henry 
P. Bristol, president, became chair- 
man of the Board. 


Dr. Walter J. Baeza, F.A.I.C., 
president, Industrial Research Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., who is in 
charge of the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s Middle Atlantic Regional 
Clearing House, spoke before more 
than one hundred students and fac- 
ulty members of Brooklyn College 
and Fordham University, on the 
training and placement of chemists. 
He emphasized that in spite of na- 
tional reports of increasing unemploy- 
ment, there are still more openings 
for professional chemists and chemi- 
cal engineers than applicants. 


Longenecker to Grasselli 

William Longenecker, M.A.I.C., 
is now head of the Chemical-Biologi- 
cal Coordination Center of the Gras- 
selli Chemicals Division, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. He was tormer- 
ly with the National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 


Harry Bennett, F.A.LC.,  an- 
nounces that glyceryl mono-oleates 
are now being produced by a new 
process. Iwo grades are being manu- 
factured by Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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New International 
Temperature Scale 


the National 
Bureau of Standards began using the 


On January first, 


definitions of the International Tem- 
Scale of 1948 
research program and in calibrating 


perature in its own 


instruments for other scientific and 
industrial purposes. Based on a draft 
by the 
new scale was adopted at Paris by 
the Ninth 
Weights and 
1948. The International Temperature 
Scale 1927. 


This scale is based upon six repro- 


prepared Bureau members, 


General Conference on 


Measures in October 
was first established in 
ducible equilbrium temperatures, or 
ire od 

fixed to 


values are assigned, and upon speci- 


points,” which numerical 


fied interpolation formulas relating 
temperature to the indications of speci- 
fied standard temperature-measuring 
instruments. 

The scale is designed to conform, 
as nearly as practicable, to the ther- 
modynamic Celsius (The 
Ninth General decided 
to abandon the designation “Centi- 


$SCca l e. 


Conference 


grade’ and use “Celsius” instead.) 
The six fixed points of the 1927 scale 
were the boiling point of oxygen 
(-182.97°C), the freezing and boil- 
ing point of water, the boiling point 
of (444.60°C), the melting 
point of silver (960.5°C), and the 

ot (1063°C). 
to 660°C, the measure 


sulfur 
melting point gold 
From -190 
of temperature was based on the in- 


dications of a standard platinum-re- 
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sistance thermometer used in accord- 
ance with specified formulas. From 
660°C to the gold point, a platinum- 
platinum rhodium thermocouple was 
the reference instrument; and above 
the gold point, the optical pyrometer 
has been standard. 

The same fixed points, with one 
slight modification, are specified in 
the 1948 scale. Only two revisions 
in the definition of the scale result 
in appreciable changes in the num- 
to 


these 


measured 
the 


erical values assigned 
One of 
change in value for the silver point 
from 960.5° to 960.8°C, The adop- 
tion of a new value (1.438 cm-deg) 


is 


temperatures, 


for the constant c, in the radiation 
formulas changes all temperatures a- 
bove the gold point. In the new scale 
Planck’s radiation formula is specified 
Wien’s 

above the 


instead of for calculating 


temperatures gold point 


as observed with an optical pyrometer. 


Symposia 
The National Bureau of Stan- 
dards plans two symposia on the util- 
ization of automatic digital comput- 
ing machinery to be held in June, 
1949, at the Bureau’s Institute for 
Numerical Analysis in Los Angeles, 


California, The first symposium will 


be on “Construction and Applica- 
tions of Conformal Maps;” the sec- 
ond on, “Probability Methods in 


Numerical Analysis.” Information 
may be obtained from Dr. J. H. Cur- 
Institute for Numerical Analy- 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


Tiss, 


SIS, 


























Necrology 


Frank Moore Beegle 
Frank Moore Beegle, 


chemist, consultant, and president of 


research 


Protective Coatings Corporation of 
Des Illinois, died at his 


home in La Grange, [llinois, during 


Plaines, 


the evening of February 22, 1949, at 
the age of fifty-nine. 

Dr. Beegle born in’ Blair 
County, June 19, 
1889. He was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1911. After 
five years at the Ohio State Experi- 


was 


Pennsylvania, 


mental Station, Wooster, he resumed 
his formal education as a Harriman 
Foundation scholar at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he received the Ph.D. 
in 1918. 

He was a Fellow of THE AMerI- 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, a 
Chemical 
Society, Chemical Arts Forum, In- 
stitute of Technologists and the 
Paint and Varnish Production Club. 
His honor societies included Phi 
Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi, and Phi 
Lambda Upsilon. 


CAN 


member of the American 


Dr. Beegle was widely known in 
paint and varnish circles. During the 
first World War, he served with the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production pri- 
marily in the development of wing 
fabric After the 
joined the Norfolk Varnish Company 


dopes. war he 


of Norfolk, was plant superintendent 


of Glidden’s Cleveland plant; chief 
Dodge Brothers of 
Detroit, and general manager of the 
old Cleveland 
More 
with Congoleum Nairn at Marcus 
Hook, 


search at 


chemist ot 
Varnish Company. 
recently he was connected 
Pennsylvania; director of re- 


Inland Steel 


Chicago; vice president, director of 


Container, 


research and production of the Cera- 
seal Chemical Corporation at Chic- 
ago, and finally president of the com- 
founded, Protective 


pany which he 


Coatings Corporation. 


— J, FE 


Fred F. Flanders 


Dr. Fred F. Flanders, distinguish- 
ed member of the American Chemical 
Society for forty-seven years, passed 
away at his home in Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, December 15, 1948. His 
Winfred Hall 


vives him. 


wife, Flanders, sur- 

He was a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
since 1936, of 


INSTITUTE OF 


Science; a_ Fellow, 
THe AMERICAN 
CHEMISTS, and a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. Although a native of 
(born in Yola County, 
September 5, 1876), he 
A.B. and M.A. 
State College of Washington in 1902 
and 1905 respectively. Subsequently, 


California 
received the 


degrees from the 
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in 1912, he received the Ph.D. degree 
from Harvard. 

was assis- 


1908, he 
Washington 


From 1905 te 


tant professor at the 


State College 
analyst. The two following years he 


and also state food 
spent at the Seattle Laboratory of the 
U.S. Depart- 
In 1910, 


came East and was appointed fellow 
the Har- 


Bureau of Chemistry, 


ment of Agriculture. he 


in biological chemistry at 
vard Medical School. 


During World War I, 
Captain, 


he held a 


commission as and was 


placed in charge of the Central Medi- 


cal Laboratory at Dijon, France. 
After the war, he was employed by 
the National Canners Association, 


directing the inspection of the Maine 
Sardine Section. 

His real life work began in 1912, 
when he accepted a position as chem- 
ist with the Massachusetts Board of 
Insanity (now the 
Mental Health), 


except for the war years and the two 


Department of 
which continued, 
years with the Canners Association, 


1946. 


until his retirement in 
In 1923, 
Dr. 
the Department of 


the laboratory established 
Flanders was transferred to 
Public Health, 
was allotted 
the State 


by 


and to that laboratory 
the samples submitted by 
Purchasing Agent. A few years later 


this laboratory was transferred to the 


Commission on Administration and 
Finance, 
Dr. Flanders devised the funda- 
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mental procedure as well as many of 
the specifications under which much 
of the State’s purchases of foods and 
certain other articles supplied to the 
He de- 


vised new apparatus, including a cir- 


state institutions are made. 
culating water jacket for the bomb 
calorimeter. He devised methods of 
analysis; made specifications for many 
articles; supervised the analyses of 
samples, if submitted with bids, and 
also upon delivery to see that they 


He 


devised many ingenious and accurate 


contormed to the specifications. 


methods of analysis, some of which 
he published, but more of which were 
worthy of publication. 

Among his avocations were music 
He 
was a member of the American Radio 
Relay the 


Telescope Makers Association. 


(violin), radio, and astronomy. 


Amateur 
He 


and 


League and 


made a_ reflecting telescope 
equipped it with a polar axis at his 
home in Wellesley, Mass. 

Many 
chemists worked with him in the ser- 
of the all of 


whom spoke highly of Dr, Flanders 


young men and women 


vice Commonwealth, 
as a scientist, a chemist, a superior, 
and above all as a gentlemen. 

Dr. Flanders and I occupied ad- 
joining offices for nearly a quarter of 
a century. Many times during those 
vears, | went to him for advice and 
always found his advice and sugges- 


He 


builded well in starting the labora 


tions to be of inestimable value. 


tory tor use in the purchase of foods 
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This work 
1912, 


and the Purchase Laboratory of the 


and other commodities. 


has grown considerably since 


Commission on Administration and 
Finance, as it exists today, is a fitting 
monument to the foresight, ability, 
and integrity of a fine gentlemen. 


Ly the re, F.A.L.C, 


Herman C. 


Charles A. Marlies 


Charles A. Marlies, associate pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at the 
City College of New York, died 
January 13, 1949, at the age of 
forty-three. He was born New 
York, N.Y. and obtained the B.S. 
and Ch.E. degrees from the City 
College of New York and the A.M. 
Ph.D. degrees from Columbia 
1931 to 1935, he 


was consulting chemist 


in 


and 
University. From 
for Consu- 


mers’ Research. He became an in- 
structor at City College in 1935, as- 
sistant professor in 1937, and associate 


professor in 1947, 


Dr. Marlies was active in group 
health work in New York, and in 
1938 became president of the Co- 
Health 
later president of the Group Health 
of 


operative Association, and 
Group 


He 


fats, waxes, 


Association, Inc., and 


Health Cooperative, Inc. also 


served as consultant in 
petroleum and lubricants, soaps, ad- 
hesives, and metal plating. He was 
the author of a number of technical 
articles in these fields and co-author 
ot High 


Theory and Practice.” 


of “Principles Polymer 


He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the American So- 


ciety for ‘Testing Materials, the 
Electrochemical Society, and _ the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 


He Associate 
member of the American Institute of 
Chemists in 1930; a Fellow in 1931, 


and Life Member in 1944. 


Dr. Marlies is survived by his wife, 


gineers. became an 


Mrs. Vivian Gochman Marlies, and 
a son, Michael. 


Gloria Kahn Ellis 
Mrs. Gloria Kahn Ellis died July 
16, 1948, at the age of twenty-five. 
As Kahn, the 


B.S. degree in 1943 from Rutgers 


Gloria she received 
After several months as 
the Bake- 
lite Company, she became chemist for 
the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 


University. 


laboratory assistant with 


fornia, Richmond, California. She 
left this position to be inducted into 
the Woman’s Army Corps. She be- 


came an Associate of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, in 1943. 


Course on Chemical Plant 
Location 

Dr. Raymond FE. Kirk, F.A.9.C., 
dean of the graduate school of Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, New 
a new kind of 
Plant 
given during the 
spring semester, by Dr. Robert S. 
Aries, F.A.LC., adjunct protessor of 


York, announces that 
engineering course, Chemical 
be 


Location, will 


chemical engineering. 
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OFFICERS 
President, Lawrence H. Flett Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Vice-president, Raymond E. Kirk Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 
COUNCILORS 

M. L, Crossley, 4t-Large C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Past President E. H. Northey, 4t-Large 
Karl M. Herstein, L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 

New York Chapter Donald Price, At-Large 
Lester F. Hoyt, Niagara Chapter Charles W. Rivise, | 
G. M. Juredine, Ohio Chapter Pennsylvania Chapter 
Donald B. Keyes, 4t-Large Royal E. Rostenbach, 
R. H. Kienle, 4t-Large Washington Chapter 
Harold A. Levey, Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter : 

Louisiana Chapter Foster D. Snell, Past President 
H. W. Mackinney, Charles L. Thomas, Chicago Chapter 

New Jersey Chapter James R. Withrow, 4t-Large 
J. M. Mellvain, At-Large Lincoln T, Work, At-Large 
March Meeting sided. The following officers and 


councilors were present: L. H. Flett, 
: se ea K. M. Herstein, F. A. Hessel, D. B. 
Council of THe AMERICAN INstTI- Keyes, R. E. Kirk, H. W. Mackin- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS was held on ney, E. H. Northey, F. D. Snell, J. 
March 9, 1949, at 6:00 p.m. at The H. Staub, L. Van Doren, J. R. With- 
Chemists’ Club, New York, N. Y. row, and L. T. Work. Martin 
President Lawrence H. Flett pre- Meyer, chairman of the New York 


The 255th meeting of the National 
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Chapter, and V. F. Kimball were 
present. 
The 


meeting were approved. 


minutes of the preceding 

President Flett recommended that 
the price of THe CHEMIsT to non- 
members of the A.I.C. be increased. 
Upon motion, Article XV of the By- 
Laws of the INSTITUTE were amend- 


“ec 


ed to read: . , The subscription 
tee to THe CHEMIST shall be two 
dollars a year for INSTITUTE 
members, and three dollars ($3.00) 
a year for other subscribers.” (A By- 


($2) 


Law must be approved by a majority 
of those successive 


Council meetings to become effective. 


present at two 


The above amendment will be pre- 
sented again at the April meeting of 
the Council. ) 

President Flett reported that he 
had appeared at the Pittsburgh 
Chemists’ Club recently 
talked about the work of the INst1- 
TUTE. He increasing 


where he 


reported an 
recognition of the INSTITUTE 
throughout the country. He an- 


nounced that Syracuse University 
had requested an INSTITUTE speaker 
on the subject of the licensing of 
chemists. 

New Jersey Senate Bill $94, which 
affects the rights of chemists freely 
to practice their professions was dis- 


A report by A. , 4 Nydick, 


the Committee on the 


cussed. 
chairman of 
Chemist in Public Health, was pre- 
sented, which stated that a letter and 


copy of S94 had been sent to each 


member of the New Jersey Chapter 
of the InstirutTe. President Flett 
requested, and received approval of 
a letter which he planned to write 
to the American 
Medical Association regarding the re- 


president of the 


occurrence of such restrictive bills in 
Mackinney 
reported that the New Jersey Chap- 


state legislatures. Dr. 


ter had appointed a committee of 
three members to take such action as 
may be necessary to enlist the sup- 
port of other groups toward defeat- 
ing S94, 

A letter from 
F.A.L.C., of the Municipal Chemists 
of the City of New York was pre- 
sented, in which Mr. Janer thanked 


Benjamin Janer, 


the INSTITUTE for its assistance and 
asked continuing support of the Mu- 
nicipal Chemists’ endeavors to raise 
the entrance salaries for the chemists 
in the employ of the City of New 
York 

President Flett read a letter from 
Dr, Alexander Silverman, F.A.I.C., 
in which he recommended that more 
publicity be given to the work of the 
create the medical 
contribute to 


chemists who 


products that better 
treatment of disease. 

The Secretary reported that we 
now have a total of 2,353 members. 

The following deaths were record- 
ed with regret: Dr. Lotti J. Greiff, 
F.A.1.C., on February 21, 1949; Dr. 
Townes Randolph Leigh, F.A.L.C., 
on February 15, 1949; and Dr. Louis 
\. Olney, F.A.L.C., on February 10, 
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1949, 


to frame a resolution to cover these 


The Secretary was requested 


three people, each of whom has con- 
greatly to 
different 


also 


the profession, 
The 
to 


form of reso- 


tributed 


though in ways, 
Secretary was requested 


standard 
used hereafter for all 


make up a 
lution, to 
deceased members of the INSTITUTE, 


which can be modified to include the 


be 


contributions of each individual. 


The Treasurer’s report was pre- 
sented and accepted. 

A report from C, P. Neidig, chair- 
man of the Committee on Activities 
of Younger Members, was presented. 

Upon motion, the Western Penn- 
sylvania Chapter of the INstITUTE, 
which has been inactive since its of- 
ficers moved from the area last year, 
was dissolved by the Council in ac- 
cordance with Article VI, Section 1, 

F the Constitution. 


ot 


Upon motion, the territory of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter was extended, 
May 1, 1949, to include the 
territory formerly held by the West- 


as of 


ern 
the Pennsylvania Chapter will now 


Pennsylvania Chapter, so that 
include the entire state. It was also 
that the 
Chapter send notices of its meetings 


suggested Pennsylvania 
to A.I.C. members in Delaware. 
Upon motion, a committee com- 
posed of the Secretary of the INstt- 
TUTE, and a representative of each 
chapter, was appointed to draw up a 


of 


Chapters, with necessary local modi- 


general constitution for the use 
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fications to be contained in the By- 


Laws of such a constitution. 


Dr. Meyer, chairman of the New 
York Chapter, announced that Dr. 
Donald B. Keyes, F.A.I.C. would 
receive the New York Chapter’s first 
annual scroll award, “for his service 
and devotion to young chemists. His 
influence and guidance have brought 
happiness and distinction to those 
who have had the good fortune to be 
closely associated with him.” 

Dr. 
ani activities of the members of the 
New York Chapter’s committees and 
He 


emphasized that the strength of the 


Meyer praised the diligence 


others associated with its work. 
INSTITUTE lies in its active Chap- 
ters, and he recommended that a man- 
ual be prepared, in mimeographed 
form, telling how Chapters may be 
established. 
be sent to key members in any area 


This information could 


where there are enough members to 
form a chapter. 

Dr. Keyes expressed his apprecia- 
the New York Chapter 
award, He affirmed that the future 
of the INstiruTE depends upon its 
younger The Institute 
wants to know the problems of the 


tion of 


members. 


younger chemists to help them in 
their professional careers. 


John H, Staub, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania Chapter, an- 
nounced that the award of Honorary 
Membership in the INstirutTE would 
be presented to Dr. E. R. Weidlein 
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at a meeting to be held on June 
second. 

Dr. Mackinney reported on the 
activities of the New Jersey Chap- 
ter. Speakers will appear at Prince- 
ton University, Stevens Institute, and 
Rutgers University. 

Mr. Herstein reported on the ac- 
tivities of the New York Chapter, 
including the work of its Committee 
on Student Relations, which has ar- 
ranged talks at the local colleges. 

Dr, Withrow reported that the an- 
nual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Chapter will be 
held April 8th, at 


which plans will be made for the fol- 


in Columbus, 

lowing fiscal vear. 
President Flett stated that 

Niagara Chapter had recently held a 


the 


svmposium on chemical education. 
The following new members were 


elected: 


LIFE MEMBER 
Steiner, John 
Re sears h Che mist, The Nl iner 
Laboratories, 8 S. Dearborn, Chi- 


cago 6, Illinois. 


FELLOWS 
Elwood, Walter Leroy, Jr. 
Chemical Engineer, Charles Pfizer 
& Company, 11 Bartlett Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Mason, Clarence Tyler 
Director of Research, 
Washington Foundation, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


George 


Carver 
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Muenzen, Joseph B. (S. J.) 
Instructor in Chemistry, Canisius 
High School, 1180 Delaware Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, New York. 

Pierce, Jerry Albert 
Explorator y 

Oil 


Esso 


Baton 


Technologist, 

Standard Company, 
Rouge, La. 

Plantinga, Oliver S. 

Marathon 
Division, 


Production Manager, 
Corporation, Chemical 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. 

Plunkett, Roy J. 
Superintendent, Tetra Ethyl Lead 
Area, E. I. duPont de 
Company, Chambers 
Penns Grove, New Jersey. 

Price, Charles C., Tl. 

Professor, and Head, Department 
of Chemistry, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Nemours 


Works, 


Putnam, Garth Louis 
Re scare h Chemical 
Engineering, University of Wash- 


Associate in 


ington, Seattle 5, Washington. 
Rose, Arthur 
Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, State 
College, State College, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Assoc late 


Pennsylvania 


Rossman, Joseph 
Patent Attorney, 1540 Land Title 
Philadelphia, 


Building, Penna. 


Shereshefsky, J. Leon 
Professor of Chemistry and Head 
of Department, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 
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Simha, Robert 

Consultant, Division of Organic & 
Materials, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Fibrous 


Sonnichsen, Haro!d M. 

Assistant Director of the Labora- 
Industrial 
tion, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


tories, Tape Corpora- 


Stevens, Donald R. 
Fellow-Petroleum 
ship, Mellon Institute, 


Pittsburgh 13, 


Fe llow- 
4400 5th 


Pennsyl- 


AY, nior 


Avenue, 


vania. 


Stiegman, Clarence Albert 
Director of Technical 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Si rvic é, 


Thomas, Edmund B. 
Professor of 
Carroll University, University 
Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


Chemistry, John 


Turner, Robert Graham 
Owner, The Turner Pharmacy, 


Brandon, Wisconsin. 


Van Peursem, Ralph Lawrence 
Industrial Chemistry 
Department, Rochester Institute 
of Technology, 65 Plymouth Ave- 
nue S., Rochester 8, New York. 


Supervisor, 


Vaterrodt, Peter 
Research Chemist, Re- 
search Section, Botany Mills, Inc.., 


180 Dayton Avenue, Passaic, New 


Lanolin 


Jersey. 
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Wilbur, Paul C. 

Vice-President - Director of  Re- 

search, Food Machinery and 


Chemical Corporation, 333 W. Ju- 


lian Street, San Jose, California. 


MEMBERS 
Drake, John Richard, Jr. 
Chemist, DeSoto Paint & Varnish 
Company, Box 446, Memphis 1, 


Lennessee. 


Feola, John A. 
Te ‘ Ant al Advisor, The ( Yhio Box- 


board Company, Rittman, Ohio. 


Withrow. David D. 
Director of Professional 
Division, Medical 
MeKenna 

22 East 40th 

17, New York. 


Service 
Department, 
& 
Street, 


Harrison, 


New 


Ayerst, 
Ltd., 
York 


There being no further business, 


adjournment was taken. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.LC., lec- 
tured, March fourth, the 
Inter-Club Council, Canton, Ohio, 
“The Modern World Depends 
Petroleum.” On March 17th, 
he spoke before the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, Mid-Day Club, 
Chicago, on “The Modern Oil In- 
He will speak, April 15th, 


before 


on 


upon 


dustry.” 


before the National Petroleum As- 
sociation, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
“Nlodern Research in the Oil In- 


dustry”. 











Local Chapter News 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.L.C, 


Baltimore Chapter 
Chairman, Ralph W. Lamenzo 
Vice E. S. Hauber, S. 


Secretary-treasurer, 


chairman, J. 
J. Bernard Edmunds 
Representative to National Council, 
Maurice Siegel 

Reporter to The Chemist, 
Richard B. Treash 


On March 17th, the Baltimore 
Chapter visited the Baltimore 
Plant of McCormick and Com- 
pany, world’s largest spice and 


H. W. 


chief chemist of the 


flavoring extract house. Dr. 
Kuhl, F.A.LC., 
ccmpany, acted as host. After a tour 
through the plant, the Chapter was 


treated to “tea as it should be made” 


in the famous McCormick Tea 
House. Three colored movies describ- 
ing the growing, processing, and 


packaging of tea and spices followed. 
Many 


remember the days when ships from 


Baltimore old-timers will 
the Orient unloaded bales of spices 
right at the entrance of the McCor- 
mick Plant, causing the harbor atmos- 
phere to be pleasantly spiced. Today 
a nine-story, block-square building 
occupies a site on the harbor. In this 
very modern building the visitor is 
surprised to find hundreds of products 
manufactured, from 


processed and 


exotic orezano and basil leaves to 
everyday iron glue and roach powder. 
Six-hundred employees are needed in 
this plant to handle the numerous 
products which include over sixty dif- 


ferent spices alone. 


Acquisition of the A. Shilling Com- 
of San about 


years ago, has given McCormack not 


pany Francisco two 


only pre-eminence in this country, but 
The 


impact of a world-wide spice 


a world-wide market as well. 
tull 
trade comes upon the visitor when he 
observes dozens of automatic pack- 
age filling machines in operation 
turning out hundreds of packages a 


minute. 


Louisiana Chapter 
Chairman, J. David Reid 
lice chairman, William H. King 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. A. Schuyten 
to National Council, 


H. A, Levey 


Repré sentative 


Now that Mardi 


local meetings can be planned with 


Gras is over, 
some assurance that there will be a 
large attendance. The social life of 
New this 


spectacle for several months preced- 


Orleans revolves around 


ing the actual celebration. 
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New Jersey Chapter 
Chairman, D. L. Cottle 
Vice Chairman, R, W. McLachlan 
Secretary, Harry Burrell 
Treasurer, John B. Rust 
Representative National Council, 


H. W. Mackinney 


to 


At a recent council meeting, there 
was considerable of New 
Jersey Senate Bill $94, which affects 


discussion 


the rights of chemists to freely prac- 
tice their protessions. The following 
resolution was passed and a commit- 
tee appointed to contact other protes- 
sional societies. In addition the com- 
mittee contacted the Senate Commit- 
Public 


that because of the objection raised 


tee on Health, who advised 


on all sides, the bill is to be modified. 


Resolution 


Whereas: the 
of the New Jersey 
American Institute 
study of New 
posing an 
the practice 
amending 


Executive Council 
Chapter of The 
otf Chemists, after 
Bill No. 4 pro- 
act defining and regulating 
of medicine and surgery 
section 45:9-18 of the Re 
vised) Statutes and = supplementing 
litle 45 of the Revised statutes,” find 


ourselves opposed to the proposed act 


Jersey 


bec ause 
We 


question 


the te sting in 


he 


that 
not 


belleve 
should regarded 
practicing medicine and surgery. 
We that, if 
the practice in question is required, 
it should done the of 
qualification, rather than on member- 
ship in one related profession, 
and that other groups and profes- 
sons, including chemists, which may 
those who might 
well or better qualified, should 
excluded. Therefore, 
it resolved: that our opinion 
matter communicated to the 


as 


believe regulation of 


be on basis 


any 


also 

equall 

not be 
Be 


in the 


pe SSERS be 


be 
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Senate Committee on Public Health, 
whom we earnestly solicit that they 
study carefully the merits of the pro- 
posal and of alternate proposals, to 
the end that a decision may be arrived 
at and action taken that will benefit 
the public, and that will not  prej- 
udice the rights of any qualified per- 
sons, groups, or prfessions. 


Professional 


Students 


The 


Education 


Committee 
College 
arranged tor speakers to appear at 
local 


protessionalism 


on 
ot has 


+ 


several universities to discuss 


with chemistry 


seniors. 


New York Chapter 


Chairman, Martin Mevei 
/ lve fos 


Secretary-treasurer 


Work 


chairman, Lincoln 


\laurice 
} Nationa 


Karl MI. 


Gs. A, Kirton 


J. Kelly 


> ’ “7 
Representative te Council, 


Herstein 
Public Relations, 


Dr. Donald B. 
dent ot Heyden Chemical Corpora- 


Keves, vice presi- 


tion, was selected as the recipient ot 
Honor Scroll New 
York Chapter. The citation reads: 


the first ot the 
“For his service and devotion to young 
chemists. His influence and guidance 
have brought happinesss and distinc- 
tion to those who have had the good 
fortune to be closely associated with 
him.” The Honor Scroll will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Keyes at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Chapter to be held May 
18, 1949, at the Downtown Athletic 
Club, New York, N.Y. 


At the March 24th meeting of the 




















LOCAL CHAPTER NEWS 


Chapter a panel discussion was held 
on the subject: “How Good an Em- 
Your The 


speakers were Dr. Howard Necham- 


Company ?’ 


ployer is 
kin of Pratt Institute and Mr. Her- 
bert Silverman of the Materials Lab- 
oratory, Bureau of Ships, New York 


Naval Shipyard. 


Washington Chapter 


Chairman Roval E. Rostenbach 


Mi é Chairman. 
H. ‘Trremearne 


M. 


Stewart, 


Thomas 


Secretary, Elizabeth Hewston 
Jeffrey R. 
National 


m BE. 


Treasurer. 


Repres Council, 


nlalive to 
Rostenbach 
The Chapter met January 28th at 

Potomac Com 


Auditorium, The topic of the 


the Electric Powe 
pany 
evening Was a symposium on scienti- 
fic manpower, 

Dr. Rostenbach opened the meeting 
by presenting Honorary A.1.C. mem- 
bership to Dr. W. T. Read, scientific 
advisor, Research and Development 
Group, General Staff, Department of 
the Army. Dr. Rostenbach then turn- 
ed the meeting over to Dr. Read as 
‘The and topics 


moderator. panel 


were: 
De- 
Se- 


and National 
C, O’Brien, National 


Resources Board. ( Former eX- 


“\lanpower 
tense,’ J. 
curity 
ecutive ofhcer, National Roster.) 

“Nlanpower Training in the Arm- 


Dr. D. M. Delo, chief, 


Personnel Section, Research Branch, 


ed For ces, a 


Research and Development Group, 
General Staff, U.S. Army. 


“NIanpower and Civilian Govern- 


ment Agencies,” Ernest J. Stocking, 
chief, Physical Science Section, Ex- 
amining and Placement Division, 


Civil Service Commission. 
H. B. 


rela- 


“Nlanpower and Industry,” 
DeVinny, 
tions director, The Davison Chemical 


assistant industrial 
Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

“Manpower and the Universities,” 
Dr. B. D. Van Evera, F.A.1.C., pro- 
U niver- 


fessor, George Washington 


sity. 
National Defense 


Ni 


Stating 


O'Brien began the discussion 


that the relationship of 


to 


by 
manpower national defense is a 
part of the general problem of mobil- 
ization of the nation in the event of 
war. At present, there is no way to 
build a reserve of especially trained 
groups, since there is practically full 
employment and therefore no incen- 
tive. It is very necessary that all plans 
for the utilization of manpower in 
the event of war be perfected, since 
this time it is likely that there would 
be no butter states to bear the first 
brunt of the clash. It would be help- 
ful if selective service could be so 
administered that there would be con- 
servation of scient’fiz manpower. 

At present, the output of scientists 
is inadequate, particularly in the fief 
of the doctorate. The planning board 
the lack of 


adequate statistical data. It would be 


is also handicapped by 
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helpful, if there could be a survey 
of the colleges and universities to 
answer the question as to what war- 
time job each could do. 

In addition to being handicapped 
as to adequate knowledge of the ac- 
tual degree of training of the man- 
power of the nation, the board is also 
plagued by the question of the pattern 
of mobilization. On the pro side are 
the arguments of the evils of absen- 
teeism, competition for and piracy of 
labor, the lack of adequate housing, 
and the migration of workers. On the 
other hand should the government as- 
sume the right to dictate as to where 
to work when it is for another man’s 
profit? With such dictation, it might 
well be necessary to supply transpor- 
tation for the worker and his family, 
provide housing, and to consider the 
matter of reemployment rights. 

Probably the best solution of the 
problem in the event of war would 
be to start on a voluntary basis and 
if this should break down, to use a 


national service law. 


Armed Forces 


Dr. Delo continued the discussion: 
According to law a small percent- 
age of officers may be sent to civilian 
institutions for further 
Considerable 


educational 
specialized training. 


numbers from all three services are 
now enrolled in graduate schools for 
advanced training in science and en- 
gineering, All of these officers have 
had considerable military experience 


in the interim between their former 
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college or service academy training 
and their present enrollment in grad- 
uate school. They are usually good 
students and many of them do out- 
standing jobs. A very few continue to 
the Ph.D. level. It is not known what 
percentage directly utilize this grad- 
uate training after it has been com- 
pleted, but a definite attempt is being 
made to do this within the system of 
rotation currently practiced by the 
Services. 

On the enlisted level, the United 
States Armed Forces Institute (US 
AFI) makes it possible for men to 
take 


school, collegiate, or college 


extension courses at graduate 
level. 
The accreditation is monitored by the 
American Council on Education un- 
der a contract with the Department 


of the Army. 


In addition, the Navy Department 
in particular has been active in ar- 
ranging graduate educational pro- 
grams for the civilian scientists and 
engineers employed in the Washing- 
ton area. Some of the Army Techni- 
cal Services have made similar ar- 
rangements with educational institu- 
tions near their laboratories. 

In other words, a definite attempt 
is being made to raise the educational 
standards and to provide opportuni- 
ties for individuals who are interested 
in either advancing their educational 
status or keeping up to date with new 
The efficacy of 


program will only be proven by its 


developments. this 


long-range results, 
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Government Agencies 


Mr. Stocking stated that in the 
field of government, the need for 
technical personnel increases as the 


nation’s population increases. The ade- 
quate satisfaction of this need depends 
upon the salary scale and the philo- 
sophies of the legislative and execu- 
the 


tive branches, Usually govern- 


ment salary scale is enough below 
that of industry so that there is al- 
ways some dissatisfaction. In 1947, 
there were 95,000 professional posi- 


tions, of which 2,855 were chemists 


and 517 chemical engineers. The 
last two groups were distributed 
among the Public Health Service, 
Food and Drug Administration, 


Army, Navy, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Interior Departments. The de- 
mand is for persons with more ad- 
vanced degrees, yet dissatisfaction is 
evidenced on both sides by the three 
and one-half per cent monthly turn- 
over. Perhaps the greatest objection 
on the part of those entering service 


is the slow rate of advancement. 


(The paper presented by Dr. B. D. 
Van Evera appears on pages 121-124 
of this issue of THe CHEMIST. 


A very lively discussion followed 
the presentation of these papers. 
Schcols, industry, management and 


its labor policies, and the attitude of 


scientists, were all attacked and de- 


tended, 
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March Meeting 
Dr. Henry H. Gardner, F.A.L.C., 
invited the Chapter and its guests to 
hold the March 16th meeting in the 
Dr. Richard 


S. Hunter, one of Dr. Gardner’s As- 


Gardner Laboratories. 
sociates, spoke on “Manufacture and 
Application of Apparatus for Appear- 
ance Measurement.” He discussed the 
many important contributions made 
by the Gardner Laboratories in the 
development of new and improved 


testing equipment especially for the 


paint and varnish industry. Other 
members of the laboratory _ staff 
demonstrated many of the instru- 


ments for the guests. To complete a 
very hospitable evening, the Gard- 
ners served solid and liquid refresh- 
ments which were greatly appreciated. 


Shull Appointed 


Kenneth FE. Shull, F.A.LC., chem- 
ist, Philadelphia Suburban Water 
Company, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed business manager 
of the Catalyst, publication of the 
Philadelphia Section of the American 


Chemical Society. 


Dr. Louis Koenig, F.A.1.C., chair- 
man of chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering research, Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago, Illinois, spoke 
February 22nd, before the Syracuse 
of the 
Society, on “Chemists, Doctors, Law- 


Section American Chemical 


vers—and Money.” 








For Your Library 


Annual Review of Microbiology 


Vol. Il. C. E. Clifton, editor; §. 
Raffel and H. A. Barker, associate 
editors. Annual Reviews, Inc., 1948. 
484 pp. $6.00. 


II 


reviews. 


of this series contains 
Of the 


following should be of considerable 


Volume 
eighteen these, 
interest to chemists: Genetics of the 
Fungi, by C. L. Lindegren; Bacterial 
Metabolism, by I. C. Gunsalus; The 
Metabolism of Malarial Parasites, by 
J. W. Moulder; Factors 
for Micro-organisms, by S. A. Koser ; 
Antibiotics by J. H. Bailey and C. 
J. Cavallito; The Mode of Action 
of Chemotherapeutic R. 
LD. Hotchkiss; Complement, by EF. E. 
kcker; The Nature of Antibodies, by 
D. H. Campbell; Pathogenic Strepto- 
cocci, by C. H. Rammelkamp and J. 
H. Dingle; The Spirochetes, by G. 


Growth 


Agents, by 


k. Davis; Chemical Disinfectants, 
by O. Wyss, Microbiology of Drink- 
ing Water and Sewage, by J. Smit; 


Microbiology of Soil, by N. R. Smith, 
and Biological Nitrogen Fixation, by 


A, I. 


After perusual of this volume, one 


Virtanen. 


comes to the conclusion that dnnual 
Review of Microbiology is an authori- 
tative publication. It covers a rapidly 
growing science that borders on many 
fields. 


Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.1L.C. 
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Modern Cosmeticology 
By Ralph G. Harry. 3rd Revised Edi- 
tion. Chemical Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1947. xv plus 515 pp. 5Yo”" x 
81 “y $12.00. 

Because of the steadily increasing 
interest in, and appreciation of, the 
necessary association between cosmetic 
products and the living bodily struc- 
tures to which they are applied, this 
complete revision of Modern Cosmeti- 
cology is doubly welcome. To this 
reviewer, who missed the second edi- 
tion, this latest version seems almost 
like a new book. 

It is indeed an excellent book, one 
to which everyone that wishes to keep 
abreast of scientific developments in 
the cosmetics industry must come, 
It contains a wealth 


the 


sooner or later. 
ot 


author’s 


information gathered from 


experience with leading 
manutacturers and medical investiga- 
tors in England, and it carries the 
blessing of the latter 
friendly foreword by L. B. Mumford, 
\I.D., of Manchester. 


The number of chapters has been 


group in a 


increased to forty-eight. They cover 
the histology of the skin, hair, nails, 
and teeth; nutrition of the skin; al- 
all of 
preparations for cosmetic hygiene and 
of the 
preservatives, 


lergy and dermatitis; types 


embellishment person; anti- 


oxidents, humectants, 


and coloring agents: and an outline 




















FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


of manufacturing procedures. Those 
that hate to do their own digging in 
libraries be 
chapters on Diet and Skin Health, 
The Chemical Examination of Cos- 
metic and Toilet Preparations, Cos- 
Facts and Fallacies; 


also for some of the heterogeneous 


will grateful for other 


meth possibly 


collection of tables in the 4 ppendices. 


The text is well illustrated, and 
this edition has been greatly enhanced 
by many fine new colored plates. As 
the work is devoted mainly to the dis- 
cussion of principles there are rela- 
recipes for the various 


tively few 


types of products ; those given have 
been considerably improved by trans- 
lating practically all the proprietary 
names that cluttered the first edition. 


The book is well printed on good 


paper; the format is pleasing. In- 
stead of a separate bibliography a 
generous number of references to 


pertinent scientific and medical litera- 


ture has been run into the text. 


There is a comprehensive index. 


In view of all these unquestionable 
Mode rn 


serves better editing. 


merits, Cosmeticology de- 
More careful 
scrutiny would undoubtedly have 
caught many errors and inconsisten- 
cies in spelling (not meaning British 
custom), queried some of the fuzzy 
expression, and suggested reorganiza- 
tion of acknowledged reprinted mater- 
ial to avoid weak repetition of what 
is presented better in other chapters. 


(As 


now, it does seem as if, somewhere 


a gratuitous suggestion right 
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in two forewords, a pretace, and an 
introduction, someone should have de- 
fined and delimited the coined word 
in the title.) 

Maybe this of 
books reprinted here from plates made 


is another those 
in England. If so, it is a sad reflection 
of something-or-other that a book of 
valuable it to 
dollars more here than it 


Although this may 


this size as is—has 


cost five 
does over there. 
not keep the public libraries or the 
various companies from buying it, it 
will undoubtedly dampen the enthus- 
iasm of many deserving individuals 
who, after skimming the book, would 
love to dash right out and buy it for 
themselves. The economic situation 
is hard on 


It does 


in the printing industry 
both authors and publishers. 


seem too bad, somehow. 


Florence E. Wall, F.A.L.C, 


Cottonseed and Cottonseed 
Products: 

Their Chemistry and Chemical Tech- 
nology: 4 Compendium. Edited by 
A. E. Bailey. Interscience Publishers. 
1948. 8 wo. xxiii 905 pp. $17.50. 

This monumental work, embodying 
the contributions of twenty-four au- 
thors in addition to the Editor, pre- 
ot \ono- 


graphs, is in fact almost encyclopedic 


sented as a series of 


one 
in scope, presenting many tacts about 
cottonseed and its products, ranging 
from the history of cotton culture to 
of chemicals from 


the manufacture 


cottonseed hulls and linters, 








APRIL 


Ihe inclusion of a large amount 
of statistical data, grading rules, and 
much other matter of economic rather 
than technologic interest should tend 
to make this volume a welcome addi- 
tion to the library of everyone whose 
business, profession or casual interest 
touches cottonseed in any manner. 

The book attempts to cover the far- 
flung ramifications of cottonseed and 
its commercial utilization, touching 
upon factory practice, pure chemistry, 
and nutritional experimentation and 
succeeds very creditably indeed. 

One might have wished for per- 
haps slightly broader coverage of pro- 
cesses in those sections devoted to 
such, rather than presentation of only 
typical examples, but this slight fault 
must be overlooked in a work in 
which technology is only a part of a 
great collection of miscellaneous per- 
tinent knowledge. 

We are convinced, as stated above, 
and as was apparently the aim of the 
Editor and Publishers, that this book 
will have inestimable value as a refer- 
ence work in its field. 


Alan Porter Lee, F.A.L.C, 


Booklets 


Publications of — the 
Bureau of Standards: 


National 
The tollowing 
may be obtained at listed prices from 
Documents, 
( fice, 


the Superintendent of 
U.S. Printing 
Washington 25, D.C. 
“NIISS8 Microbiological Deteriora 
Materials: Its Pre- 


CGsovernment 


tion of Organi 


THE CHEMIST 


1949 
and Methods of Tests,” 
Abrams. 


the deterioration of textiles, leather, 


vention 
Edward Information on 


and other materials, because of 


mildew and rot. +1 pp. 25 cents. 

“C472 Table and Mollier Chart 
for Ammonia Below 60°F,” Cyril 
H. Meyers, 3 pp. 10 cents. 

“RP1923 Electrode Function (pH 
Response ) of the Soda-Silica Glasses,” 
Gerald F. Rynders, Oscar H. Grauer, 
and Donald Hubbard, 6. pp. 10 
cents 

“RP1918 Concentration of Isotopes 
of Mercury Mo- 
lecular Stills,” Samuel L) Madorsky, 
Paul Bradt, and Sidney Straus. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

“RPI91L5 Thickness of Inhibiting 
Films on Grass Electrode Surfaces,” 
Donald Hubbard, Gerald F. 
Rynders. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

“RP1919 Determination of Lactose 
Alone and in the Presence of Sucrose 
by the Method of Munson and Wal- 
ker,” Lester D. Hammond. 11 pp. 
10 cents. 

“RP1928 Mass Spectrometric In- 
vestigations of the ‘Thermal Decom- 
position of Polymers,”’ Leo A. Wall. 


in Countercurrent 


and 


8 pp. 10 cents. 


“RP1921 


tron 


A method tor the Elec 
Wool,” Max 


Swordlow and Gloria S. Sceman. 15 


Microscopy ot 


pp. LO cents. 

“C474 Automotive 
Donald B. Brooks 
Streets. 16 pp. 15 cents. 


Antifreezes,” 


Ronald FE. 


and 
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BOOKLETS 


“NI192 New Advances in Printed 
Circuits,” Aeronautical Board’s Air- 
craft Radio 
mittee symposium, 73 pp. 40 cents, 

“CS$105-48 Mineral Wool Insula- 
tion for Low Temperatures,” (Super- 
sedes CS105-43), 26 pp. 10 cents. 

“C$12-48 Fuel Oils,” 
CS$12-40) 14 pp. 10 cents. 

“R163-48 C 
(Crushed Stone, Gavel, and Slag)”’, 


R163-39) 17 pp. 10 


and Electronics Com- 


(Supersedes 


oarse Aggregates 
(Supersedes 
cents. 
“RP1927 Sources of Error in and 
f-Number of 
Francis FE. 


Calibration of the 
Photographic Lenses,” 
Washer, 13 pp. 10 cents. 
“BMS113, Fire 
Structural Clay Tile 


Resistance of 
Partitions.”” 19 


pp. 15 cents. 


“Calco Bulletin No. 
806, Scientific Study of Rayon Dye- 
ing.” Dr. G. L. Royer, 
F.A.L.C., presented before the Can- 
Textile Color- 
Montreal. Re- 
quest it from Advertising Manager, 
Calco Chemical 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 
N.J. 


Technical 
Paper by 


adian Association of 


ists and Chemists at 


Division, American 


“Electrical Thermometer for Re- 


mote and Multiple Indications. 
Model 918.” Descriptive informa- 
tion. Weston Electrical Instrument 


Corporation, 617 Frelinghuysen Ave- 


nue, Newark 5, N. J. 





“Industrial Wax Review” and 
“British Intelligence Objective Sub- 
committee Report on the German 
Montan-Wax Industry.” Either or 
both of these publications are avail- 
able in limited number through the 
courtesy of Charles S. Glickman, M. 
A.LC., Please 
quest with a three-cent stamp to cover 


Address Box 34, THE 


accompany your re- 


postage, 


CHEMIST. 


“Careers in Engineering and 
Science,” 68-page, illustrated bro- 
chure, giving career and guidance 


information in addition to details 


requirements and 
courses at Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. Address the Chairman of 
Admissions at Polytechnic, 99 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


about entrance 


“Price Chemicals.” 


Includes yeast derivatives and related 


List of Fine 


organic compounds as well as new 
Request it from Schwarz 
Laboratories, Inc., 202 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


chemicals. 





Available 


Tetranitromethane 
Cupric Dichromate Crystals 


Phosphorous Nitride 
Boron Nitride 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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“New Immersion-type Micro-set “New Reinhold books,” 34-page 
Thermoregulator.”” Descriptive Sheet. catalog. Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes poration, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
Street, Pittsburgh, 19, Pa. York 18, N.Y, 


“An American Story.” Four page 
leaflet commemorating Fiftieth Anni- New Fisher Horseshoe Support. 
versary, The Goodyear Tire and Descriptive sheet. Fisher Scientific 


; 9 ek Oe. . 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. Co., 717 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 
“Farrand Electron Moultiplie: . 
epigqangy , duet Available 

Photometer.” Bulletin 804. Descrip- 

tion of a new instrument. Request it Chemical Engineer 

from Farrand Optical Company, Ine., M.S.. F.A.LC. Ten years’ ex- 


+401 Bronx Boulevard, N. Y. 66, perience in pulp, paper, and allied 

New York industry in research, inspection, and 

control. Desires development work 

“Uridine and Other Nucleic Acid where knowledge of paper and pulp 

Nucleosides.” Descriptive intorma- processing will be of value. Please 
tion, Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 202 — reply to Box 40, The Chemist. 


East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. —_—" ’ 
Organic Chemist 


“Partners In Research.” Annual Ph.D, 14° vears’ diversified ex- 
report, 1948, of Armour Research — perience in research (10) and techni- 
Foundation. Illinois Institute of cal sales (2), including 5 years’ et- 
Technology. 35 West 33rd Street, fective direction and coordination all 
Chicago 16, Illinois. chemical activities of company re- 


search and development, pilot plant 
and control work—-staft of 100. 





“Non-lLonic« Surtace Active . 
9 om ' Record of new, improved and lower- 
\gents.”’ Table ot physical properties. ) , Hand! 
. cost products an yrocesses. andte 
Available on request trom Glvco +} | , 
Wis men with cooperative, Narmontous 
Products Company, Inc., 26 Court os 


Street, Brooklyn Z, N.Y. 


and productive results. Broad know- 
ledge many chemical and allied indus- 
tries. Conscientious, constructive 

“Services on Retainer.” Eight- thinker, clean habits, excellent 
page leaflet available from Foster D. character, married, age 39. Desires 
Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th Street, responsible position. Please reply to 


New York ll, New York. Box +?, THI CHEMIST. 








Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.1.C. 


No two human individuals are ex- 
actly alike. 
of a characteristic of human beings 


Variability is as much 


today as it is with all other species, 
and has been of living things through- 


Although 


no two persons are exactly alike, all 


out evolutionary history, 
human beings possess certain traits in 


common, and show certain similari- 


ties. The similarities and differences 


observable and measurable among 
people are the results of the inter- 
action of genetic and environmental 
influences. 

Dr. Laurence H. Snyder, Dean, 


Graduate College, Univ. of Okla. 


The position of agriculture as a 
supplier of raw materials is defin- 
itely threatened by the synthesis of 
organic acids, alcohol, fibers, glycerol, 
and other products from coal, natural 
gas, and petroleum. Despite these 
advances, it is estimated that the farm 
value of major agricultural products 
ind by-products used by the chemical 
industry in 1947 is over one billion 


dollars. 


New International Year Book 


(1948). 





What’s Behind 


routine 


Al- 


The production of Evactors is no 


operation at the Croll-Reynolds plant. 


though CR engineers have over thirty years 
of industrial vacuum experience to guide 
them, the Croll-Reynolds testing and develop- 
ment department is one of the important 
units of the company. Development work is 
constantly under way to improve the efficiency 
of Croll-Reynolds Evactors wherever it is 
possible. It is this never-ending research and 
development which gives CR Evactors their 


exceptional efficiency. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


a C-R Evaetor? 





Special boiler in the CR pilot plant provid- 
ing unusual conditions of high pressure 
steam or superheat (or both) to duplicate 
the working conditions in customers plants. 





CHILL VACTORS STEAM JET EVACTORS CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
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Professional Services 





ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Blood and Urine Studies in Industrial 
Poisonings, such as Lead, Arsenic, Mer- 
cury, and Solvents. 


Specialists in Plant Sanitation Problems. 


211 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 


PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenu: 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





Research 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Chemical Consultant and 


Your Business” 
29 West 15th Street New York, N. Y¥. 





The prolongation of life and the 
alleviation of suffering due to disease 
has been the greatest gift of science to 
man during the past one hundred 
years. 


Dr. Andrew C. Ivey, Vice Presi- 


dent, University of Illinois. 





EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 





National Council Meeting 

The National Council, A.LC., 

April 13, 1949, Ihe 
New York Citys 


will meet 


at Chemists’ Club, 





THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5977 























V Same room dimensions 
V Standard units 
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Any Room Size - Any Type of Work 





Versatility and simple installation or reassembly—together 
with immediate availability from stocks on hand—are outstand- 


ing features of Fisher Furniture. 


Innumerable combinations of 14 basic units permit assembly 






of equipment for a wide variety of laboratory work. 






Write Fa fo catalog 
Headquarters for Laboratory Supplie 


_—s SCIENTIFIC CO. = FIMER AND AMEND 


Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 
St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 





-— 


LC ie 
g PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION 





STANDARD 


or 
PURITY 


Behind the identifying trade-mark of 
every product, stands the integrity and 
reputation of the maker. As a chemist, 
you know how important this is in the 
chemicals you use . . . and how it may 
affect the results you get. 

With B&A Reagents, there is no con:- 
promise on purity; you are always as- 
sured of dependable products. That is 
because each Baker & Adamson Reagent 
is precision-made to meet exacting pre- 


determined specifications. 


Pry 
» BA 


New York® © Philadeiphia® © Picsburgh® © Portland (Ore.) * Pro 
Seattle * Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis 

in Canada: The Nichols Chemica! 


FINE CHEMICALS 





In addition, high manufacturing stand- 
ards ... advanced production and 
control techniques . . . and more than 
65 years’ experience—all are factors 
that help make B&A Reagents the logi- 
cal choice of those who demand con- 
sistent quality. 

That is why B&A places the “Stand- 
ard of Purity” shield on its products 
with pride. And that is why you can 
specify B & A with confidence when you 
order laboratory reagents. 


> 
BAKER & ADAMSON Regent and Fre Chemical 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y 


Officer: Albany® * Adiants * Bakimore * Birmingham® © Boston® © Bridgepore* * 
Chicago® * Cleveland* * Denver® © Detroi* © Houston® * Kansas ¢ * LosA 


* © Charlore* 
y © Minneapols 
ace® © St é © San Francisco® 


Monctreal*® « Toronto® « Vancouver® 


i Company, Limited + 


* Complete stocks are ca tied here. 





